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100. Furr us now carry the supposition a step farther. Let 
us conceive that Tacitus not cnly believed the fact, and gave 
his testimony to it, but that he believed it so far as to become 
aChristian. Is his testimony to be refused because he gives this 
evidence of its sincerity? Tacitus asserting the fact, and re- 
maining a heathen, is not so strong an argument for the truth 
of our Saviour’s resurrection, as Tacitus asserting the fact, 
and becoming a Christian in consequence of it. Yet the mo- 

| ment that this transition is made——a transition by which in 
point of fact, it becomes stronger in point of impression it 
becomes less ; and by adelusion, common to the infidel and the 
believer, the argument is held to be weakened by the very cir- 
cumstance which imparts greater force to it. The elegant and 
accomplished scholar becomes a believer. The truth, the nov- 
elty, the importance of this new subject, withdraws him from eve- 
ry other pursuit. He shares in the common enthusiasm of the 
cause, and gives all his talents and eloquence to the support 
ofit. Instead of the Roman historian, Tacitus comes down to 
posterity in the shape ofa Christian father, and the high authori- 
ty of his name is lost in a crowd of similar testimonies. 
101. A direct testimony to the miracles of the New Testa- 
ment from the mouth of a heathen, is not to be expected. We 


Cannot satisfy this demand of the infidel ; but we can give him a 
Von. I. 41 
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host of much stronger testimonies than he is in quest of—the tes. 
timonies of those men who were heathens, and who embraced a 
hazardous and a disgaceful profession, under a deep conviction 
of those facts to which they gave their testimony. ‘ O, but you 
now laad us in the testimony of Christians!” This is very true; 
but it is the very fact of their being Christians in which the 
strength of the argument lies: and in each of the numerous fath- 
ers of the Christian church, we see a stronger testimony than the 
required testimony of the heathen Tacitus. We see men who, if 
they had not been Christians, would have risen to as high an em. 
inence as Tacitus n the literature of the times ; and whose direct 
testimonies to the gospel history would, in that case, have been 
most impressive, even to the mind of an infidel. And are these 
testimonies to be less impressive, because they were preceded 
by conviction, and sealed by martyrdom? 

102. Yet though, from the nature of the case, no direct tes- 
timony to the Christian miracles from a heathen can be looked 
for, there are heathen testimonies which form an important ac- 
cession to the Christian argument. Such are the testimonies to 
the state of Judea, the testimonies to those numerous par. 
iculars in government and customs which are so often alluded 
to in the New Testament, and give it the air of an authentic 
history. And, above all, the testimonies to the sufferings of the 
primitive Christians, from which we learn, through a channel 
clear of every suspicion, that Christianity, a religion of facts 
was the object of persecution, at a time when eye-witnesses 
taught, and eye-witnesses must have bled for it. 

103. The silence of Jewish and heathen writers when the 
true interpretation is given to it, is all on the side of the Chris- 
tian argument. Even though the miracles of the gospel had 
been believed to be true, it is most unlikely that the enemies 
of the Christian religion would have given their testimony to 
them; and the absence of this testimony is no impeachment 
therefore upon the reality of these miracles. But if the mir- 
acles of the gospel had been believed to be false, it is most 
likely that this falsehood would have been asserted by the Jews 
and Heathens of that period; and the circumstance of no such 

assertion having been given is a strong argument for the reali- 
ty of these miracles. Their silence in not asserting the mira- 
cles is perfectly consistent with their truth; but their silence in 
not denying them is not at all consistent with their falsehood. 
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The entire silence of Josephus upon the subject of Christianity, 
though he wrote after the destruction of Jerusalem, and gives 
us the history of that period in which Christ and his apostles 
lived, is certainly a very striking circumstance. The sudden 
progress of Christianity at that time, and the fame of its mira- 
cles, (if not the miracles themselves,) form an important part of 
the Jewish history. How came Josephus to abstain from every 
particular respecting it? Will you reverse every principle of 
criticism, and make the silence of Josephus carry it over the 
positive testimony of the many historical documents which have 
come down to us? If you refuse every Christian testimony upon 
the subject, you will not refuse the testimony of Tacitus, whe 
asserts, that this religion spread over Judea, and reached the 
city of Rome, and was looked upon as an evil of such importance, 
that it became the ebject of an authorised persecution by the 
Roman government; and all this several years before the des- 
truction of Jerusalem, and before Josephus composed his his- 
tory. Whatever opinion may be formed as to the éruth of 
Christianity, certain it is, that its progress constituted an object 
of sufficient magnitude to compel the attention of any historian 
who undertook the affairs of that period. How then shall we 
account for the scrupulous and determined exclusion of it from 
the history of Josephus ? Had its miracles been false, this Jew- 
ish historian would gladly have exposed them. But its miracles 
were true, and silence was the only refuge of an antagonist, and 
his wisest policy. 

104. But though we gather no direct testimony from Jose- 
phus, yet his histery furnishes us with many satisfying additions 
to the Christian argument. In the details of policy and man- 
ners, he coincides in the main with the writers of the New Tes- 
tament ; and these coincidences are so numerous, and have so 
undesigned an appearance, as to impress on every person, who 
is at the trouble of making the comparison, the truth of the evan- 
gelical story. 

105. If we are to look for direct testimonies to the miracles 
of the New Testament, we must look to that quarter where alone 
it would be reasonable to expect them, to the writings of the 
Christian fathers, mer who were not Jews or Heathens at the 
moment of recording their testimony ; but who had been Jews or 
Heathens, and who, in their transition to the ultimate state of 
Christians, give a stronger evidence of integrity than if they 
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had believed these miracles, and persisted in a cowardly adhe. 
rence to the safest profession. 

106. We do not undertake to satisfy every demand of the in. 
fidel. We think we do enough if we prove that the thing de. 
manded is most unlikely, even though the miracles should be 
true; and therefore that the want of it carries no argument 
against the truth of the miracles. But we do still more than 
this, if we prove that the testimonies which we actually possess 
are much stronger than the testimonies he isin quest of. And 
who can doubt this when he reflects that the true way of putting 
the case betwixt the testimony of the Christian father, which we 
do have, and the testimony of: Tacitus, which we do not have, 
is, that the latter would be an assertion not followed up by that 
conduct which would have been the best evidence of its sincerity, 
Whereas, the former is an assertion substantiated by the whole 
life, and, by the decisive fact of the old profession having 
been renounced, and the new profession entered into,—a change 
where disgrace, and danger, and martyrdom, were the conse- 
quences. 

107. Let us, therefore, enter into an examination of these 
testimonies. 

108. This subject has been in part anticipated when we 
treated of the authenticity of the books of the New Testament. 
We have quotations and references to these books from five 
apostolic fathers, the companions of the original writers. We 


have their testimonies sustained and extended by their immedi- 
ate successors ; and as we pursue this crowded series of testimo- 


nies downwards, they become so numerous, and so explicit, as 
toleave no doubt on the mind of the inquirers, that the different 
books of the New Testament are the publications of the authors 
whose names they bear; and were received by the Christian 
world as books of authority from the first period of their ap- 
pearance. 

109. Now, every sentence in a Christian father, expressive 
of respect for a book in the New Testament, is also expressive 
of his faith in its contents. It is equivalent to his testimony for 
the miracles recorded in it. In the language of the law, it is 
an act by which he homologates the record, and superinduces 
his own testimony to that of the original writers. It would be 
vain toattempt speaking of all these testimonies. It cost the 
meritorious Lardner many years to collect them. They are 
exhibited in his credibility of the New Testament ; and in the 
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multitude of them, we see a power and a variety of evidence for 
the Christian miracles, which is quite unequalled in the whole 
compass of ancient history. 

110. But, in addition to these testimonies in the gross, for the 
truth of the evangelical history, have we no distinct testimonies 
to the individual facts which compose it? We have no douht of 
the fact, that Barnabas was acquainted with the gospel by Mat- 
thew. and that he subscribed to all the information contained in 
that history. ‘This is a most valuable testimony from a cotem- 
porary writer; and a testimony which embraces all the miracles 
narrated by the evangelist. But, in addition to this, we should 
like if Barnabas, upon.his own personal conviction, could assert 
the reality of any of these miracles. Jt would be multiplying 
the original testimonies ; for he was a companion and a fellow- 
labourer of the apostles. We should have been delighted, if, 
in the course of our researches into the literature of past times 
we had met with an authentic record, written by one of the five 
hundred, that are said to have seen our Saviour after his resur- 
rection, and adding his own narrative of this event to the narra- 
tives that have already come down to us. Now,4s any thing of 
this kind to be met with in ecclesiastical antiquity ; How much 
of this kind of evidence are we in actual possession of; and if 
we have not enough to satisfy our keen appetites for evidence 
ona question of such magnitude, how is the want of it to be ac- 
counted for ? 

111. Let it be observed, then, that of the twenty-seven books 
which make up the New Testament, five are narrative or his- 
torical, viz. the four Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles, which 
relate to the life and miracles of our Saviour, and the progress 
of his religion through the world, for a good many years after 
his ascension into heaven. All the rest, with the exception of - 
the gospel by St. John, are doctrinal or admonitory ; and their 
main object is to explain the principles of the new religion, or 
to impress its duties upon the numerous proselytes who had 
even at that early period been gained over to the profession of 
Christianity. 

112. Besides what we have in the New Testament, no other 
professed narrative of the miracles of Christianity has come 
down to us, bearing the marks of an authentic composition by 
any apostle, or any cotemporary of the apostles. Now, to those 
who regret this circumstance, we beg leave to submit the follow- 
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ing observations. Suppose that one other narrative of the life 
and miracles of our Saviour had been composed, and, to give 
all the value to this additional testimony of which it is suscept- 
ible, let us suppose it to be the work ofan apostle. By this 
last circumstance, we secure to its uttermost extent the advan- 
tage of an original testimony, the testimony of another eye-wit- 
ness, and constant companion of our Saviour. Now, we ask, 
what would have been the fate of this performance ; It would 
have been incorporated into the New Testament aleng with the 
other gospels. lt may have been the gospel according to Phil. 
lip. It may have been the gospel according to Bartholomew, 
At all events, the whole amount of the advantage would have 
been the substitution of five gospels instead of four, and this ad- 
dition, the want of which is so much complained of, would scarce. 
ly have been felt by the Christians or acknowledged by the 
infidel to strengthen the evidence which we are already in pos. 
session of. 

113. But to vary the supposition, let us suppose that the nar. 
rative wanted instead of being the work of an apostle, had 
been the work of some other cotemporary, who writes upon his 
own original knowledge of the subject, but was not so closely 
associated with Christ, or his immediate disciples as to have his 
history admitted in the connonical scriptures. Had this history 
been preserved, it would have been transmitted to us ina se- 
parate state, it would have stood out from among that collection 
of writings which passes under the general name of the New 
Testament, and the additional evidence thus afforded, would 
have come down inthe form most satisfactory to those with 
whom we are maintaining our present argument. Yet though, 
in point of form, the testimony might be more satisfactory ; in 
point of fact, it would be lessso. It is the testimony ofa less 
competent witness,—a witness who, in the judgment of his co- 
temporaries wanted those accomplishments which entitled him to 
a place in the New Testament. There must be some delusion 
operating upon the understanding, if we think that a circum- 
stance, which renders an historian less accredited in the eyes 
of his own age, should render him more accredited in the eyes 
of posterity. Had Mark been kept out of the New Testament, 
he would have come down to us in that from, which would have 
made his testimony more impressive to a superficial enquirer; 
yet there would be no good reason for keeping him out, but 
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precisely that reason which should render his testimony less 
impressive. We donotcomplain of this anxiety for more evi- 
dence, and as much of it as possible ; but itis right to be'told, 
that the evidence we have is of far more value than the evidence 
demanded, and that, in the concurrence of four cannonical nar- 
ratives, we see a far more effectual argument for the miracles of 
the New Testament, than in any number of those separate and 
extraneous narratives, the want of which is so much left, and 
so much complained of. 

114. That the New Testament is not one, but a collection of 
many testimonies, is what has been often said, and often acqui- 
esced in. Yet even after argument is formally acceded to, its 
impression is unfelt; and on this subject there isa great and 
an obstinate delusion, which not only confirms the infidel in his 
disregard to Christianity, but even veils the strength of the evi- 
dence from its warmest admirers. 

115. There is a difference betwixt a mere narrative and a 
work of speculation or morality. The latter subjects embrace 
a wider range, admit a greater variety of illustration, and. are 
quite endless in their application to the new cases that occur in 
the ever-changing history of human affairs. The subject of a 
narrative, again, admits of being exhausted. It is limited by 
the number of actual events. True, you may expatiate upon the 
character or importance of these events, but, in so doing, you 
drop the office of the pure historian, for that of the politician, or 
the moralist, or the divine. The evangelists give us a very 
chaste and perfect example of the pure narrative. They never 
appear in their own persons, or arrest the progress of the history 
for a single moment, by interposing their own wisdom, or their 
own piety. A gospel is a bare relation of what has been said or 
done; and it is evident that, after a few good compositions of 
this kind, any future attempts would be superfluous and uncalled 
for. 

116. But, in point of fact, these attempts were made. It is to 
be supposed, that, after the singular events of our Saviour’s his- 
tory, the curiosity of the public would be awakened, and there 


would be a demand for written accounts ef such wonderful — 


transactions. These written accounts were accordingly brought 
forward. Even in the interval of time betwixt the ascension of 
aur Saviour, and the publication of the earliest gospel, such 
written histories seem to have been frequent. “Many,” says 
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St. Luke, (and in this he is supported by the testimony of sub- 
sequent writers,) ‘ have taken in hand to set forth in order a dec- 
laration of these things.”” Now what has been the fate of all 
these performances? Such as might have been anticipated, 
They fell into disuse and oblivion. There is no evil design as- 
cribed to the authors of them. They may have been written 
with perfect integrity, and been useful for a short time, and 
within a limited circle; but, as was natural, they all gave way 
to the superior authority, and more complete information of our 
present narratives. The demand of the Christian world was 
withdrawn from the less esteemed to the more esteemed histories 
of our Saviour. The former ceased to be read, and copies of 
them would be no longer transcribed or multiplied. We cannot 
find the testimony we are in quest of, not because it was never 
given, but because the early Christians, who were the most com- 
petent judges of that testimony, did not think it worthy of being 
transmitted to us. 

117. But, though the number of narratives be necessarily lim- 
ited by the nature of the subject, there is no such limitation upon 
works of a moral, didactic, or explanatory kind. Many such 
pieces have come down to us, both from the apostles themselves, 
and from the earlier fathers of the church. Now, though the ob- 
ject of these compositions is not to deliver any narrative of the 
Christian miracles, they may perhaps give us some occasional 
intimation of them, they may proceed upon their reality. We 
may gather either from incidental passages, or from the general 
scope of the performance, that the miracles of Christ and his 
apostles were recognised, and the divinity of our religion ac- 
knowledged, as founded upon these miracles. 

118. The first piece of the kind which we meet with, besides 
the writings of the New Testament, is an epistle ascribed to Bar- 
nabas, and, at all events, the production of a man who lived in 
the days of the apostles. It consists of an exhortation to con- 
stancy in the Christian profession, a dissuasive from Judaism, 
and other moral instructions. We shall only give a quotation of 
a single clause from this work. “ And he (i. e. our Saviour) 


_ inaking great signs and prodigies to the people of the Jews, they 


neither believed nor loved him.” 


(To be continued.) 
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MEMOIR OF THE REV. JOHN ELLIOT. 


Me. Jonn Exuiort, deservedly celebrated for eminent piety, 
and every other requisite for a Gospel minister, was born in 
England, about the year 1604. At an early period of life, he 
experienced the renewing and comforting influences of divine 
grace ; and having ‘ remembered his Creator in the days of his 
youth,”? he continued, with unabated vigour, to the close ofa 
| long life, to devote himself to his service. His first appearance 
in the world, after his education at the university of Cambridge, 
was in the capacity ofa schoolmaster. It was his opinion, that 
| next to the office of a minister. of the Gospel, that of a school- 
master might be most subservient to the interests of true reli- 

ion. i 

: About the year 1631, some hundreds of pious people, who 
- were branded with the epithet, Puritan, transported themselves, 
| with their whole families, into the deserts of America, that they 
might peaceably worship God, according to the dictates of their 
own consciences. Mr. Elliot joined himself with those valiant 
soldiers of he Lord Jesus, who cheerfully encountered the 
perils of the Atlantic Ocean, and afterwards the fatigues of the 
New-English Wilderness, that they might there have undis- 
turbed communion with God, and each other. Shortly after his 
|. arrival in New England, he joined himself to a church at Boston. 
Mr. Wilson, the pastor of that church, having returned to Eng- 
land, in order to the final settlement of his affairs, Mr. Elliot 
supplied his place in hisabsence. On Mr. Wilson’s return, the 
members of that church expressed a desire to engage Mr. Elliot 
for his colleague, and their teacher ; but in this they were not 
gratified, on account of Mr. Elliot’s engagement to a select num- 
ber of Christian friends in England, that if they should arrive 

in those parts previous to his undertaking the pastoral care of 
any other people, he would give himself to them, and be for 

their service, in the ministry. ‘These friends landed in America 

the following year, and chose their habitation at the town which 

they called Roxbury. A church being collected at that place, 

Vor: J. | 42 
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Mr. Elliot was ordained pastor of it ; which office he filled, in 
a manner highly creditable to his sacred profession, for almost 
sixty years. 

Mr. Elliot’s emiment piety, together with every other qualif- 
cation for the ministry, rendered him a fit instrument for extra- 
ordinary usefulness. In the constant exercise of fervent, faith- 
ful prayer, he had uninterrupted communion with the Father 
of Spirits. He not only made it his daily practice to enter into 
his eloset, and pray to his Father in secret, but frequently set 
apart whole days for prayer and fasting in secret places. Pray- 
er, solemnized with fasting, was so pleasing to him, that he 
might justly be termed Johannes Jejunator, John the Faster. 
He could say, as an eminent saint did on his death-bed, “ I thank 
God, I have loved fasting and prayer with all my heart!” With 
astonishing constancy, he kept his heart in a frame for prayer, 
and was continually provoking all about him to the performance 
of that sacred duty. When he heard any considerable news, 
he was wont to say, ‘* Brethren, let us turn all this into prayer.” 
When he visited a family, with which he was intimately acquaint. 
ed, he usually said, “ Come, let us not have a visit without 
prayer ; let us pray down the blessing of heaven on your fan- 
ily, before we go.’? When in a company of ministers, he was in 
the habit of saying, “‘ Brethren, the Lord Jesus takes much no 
tice of what is done and said, among his ministers, when they 
are-together ; come, let us pray before we part.” 

His heavenly frame of mind, was as manifest in his words as 
in his regular, humble, stated, and extraordinary devotional 
exercises. The Jesuits once, at Vola, insued an order, equally 
profane and severe, thatno man should speak of God at all; 
but this excellent person generally made it his rule, wherever 
he came, to speak nothing but of God. He was, indeed sufficient: 
ly cheerful in conversation, but he had a remarkable gravity 
mixed with his cheerfulness ; and he possessed a singular skill 
in raising some holy observation out of whatever matter he 
discoursed upon; nor would he ordinarily dismiss any theme, 
without some highly edifying observation. Doubtless, he im- 
posed it upon himself as a iaw, to leave something of God, and 
heaven, and religion, with all who came near him; so that, in all 
places, his company was attended with majesty and reverence- 
He had a particular art in spiritualizing earthly objects and. 
raising high thoughts from mean things. As once, geing up 
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a hill with some feebleness, he said to the person who accom- 
panied him, “ This is very like the way to heaven, it is up 
Lill! The Lord, by his grace, fetch us up!” and, instantly 
observing a bush near him, he added, “ And truly there are 
briars and thorns in the way too!” As the friend of the famous 
Ursin professed that he never went to him, without coming a- 
way either wiser or better; so it was an acknowledgment which 
many friends of Mr. Elliot made, “ We never were with him, 
but we either received, or might fave received profit from his 
divine conversation.”’ | | 

He was a great student of the Sacred Scriptures ; they were ‘to 
him as his necessary food. He made the Bible his companion 
and-counsellor ; and its holy lines delighted him more than the 
profane ones of Z'udly ever did the famous [talian cardinal. A 
pious woman, whose ungodly husband gave her much uneasiness, 
asked Mr. Elliot, what method she should adopt, in order to be _ 
freed from the intrusion of the wicked company which daily in- 
fested her house. ‘Take, (said he,) the Holy Bible into your 
hand, when bad company ‘come, .and you will soon drive them 
out of the house.” ‘The woman made the experiment, and it 
answered the purpose. Mr. Elliot might have said, with the 
utmost sincerity, ‘‘ Lord, I have loved the habitation of thy 
house ;”” for he not only gave something more than his presence 
there twice every Lord’s-day, and-once a fortnight -on the lec- 
tures in his own congregation ; ‘but he paid weekly visits to the 
lectures in the neighbouring towns. Often was he seen at Boston, 
Charlestown, Cambridge, and Dorchester, hearing the word 
preached at the recurring opportunities; and it might be truly 
said of him, that he counted a day in the courts of the Lord, 
better than a thousand. It is scarcely conceivable, how, in the 
midst of so many studies and labours as he was at home engaged 
in, he could possibly repair to so many lectures abroad ; ‘and 
herein he aimed not only at his own edificationg,but at the 
countenancing and encouraging of the lectures on which he at- 
tended. Under the word, he considered himself, in a special 
sense, in the presence of the Eternal God; and manifested, by 
devout attention, that he heard not for the purpose of discerning 
faults, but for that of edification. He knew, and acted accord- 
ingly, that holiness, gravity, and profound reverence become 
the house and worship of God for ever. They who had the 
happiness of accompanying him home, after the hearing of a-ser- 
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mon, were sure of hearing another from him, and that of the 
most instructive and animating kind. | 

In short, his conversation was in heaven; and hence, from the 

fulness of his renewed, loving, and generous heart, he was ena- 
bled with gentleness and authority, to inculcate in private, as well 
as in public, the precepts and doctrines of the Gospel. Once on 
a visit, finding a merchant in his counting-house, where he saw 
none but books of business on his table, but all his books of de- 
votion on the shelf; “Sir, Sid he, here is earth on the table, 
and heaven on the shelf; pray do not sit so much at the table as 
altogether to forget the shelf; let not earth by any means thrust 
heaven out of your mind.” 

His views of practical godliness, to which he made it the busi- 
ness and study of his life to conform, may be learned from his 
paraphrase on that passage, Our conversation is in heaven. The 
antiquity of the style in which it is written, does not in any 
measure lessen the value of the grand truths with which it is 
replete. “ Behold, saith he, the ancient and excellent character 
of a true Christian; it is that which Peter calls holiness in all 
manner of conversation; you shall not find a Christian out of the 
way of holy conversation. For, first, a seventh part of our time 
is spent in heaven, when we are duly zealous for, and zealous on 
the sabbath of God. Besides, God has written on the head of 
the sabbath, Remember ; which looks both backwards and for: 
wards ; and thus a good part of the week will be spent in 
sabbatizing. Well! but for the rest of our time! why, we shall 
have that speht in heaven, ere we have done. For, secondly, 
we have many days for both fasting and thanksgiving, in our pil- 
grimage: and here are so many sabbaths more. Moreover, 
thirdly, we have our lectures every week ; and pious people will 
not miss them if they canhelp it. Furthermore, fourthly, we 
‘ have our private meetings, wherein we pray, and sing, and re- 
peat sermons, and confer together about the things of God: and 
being now come thus far, we are in heaven almost every day. 
But a little farther: fifthly, we perform family duties every day ; 
we have our morning and evening sacrifices, wherein, having 
read the Scriptures to our families, we call upon the name of 
God, and every now and then catechise those that are under our 
charge. Sixthly, we shall also have our daily devotions in our 
closets; wherein, unto supplication before the Lord, we shall 
add some serious meditation upon his word; a David will be at 
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this work no less than thricea day. Seventhly, we have likewise 
many scores of ejaculations in a day; and these we have, like 
Nehemiah, in whatever place we come into. Eighthly, we have 
our occasional thoughts, and our occasional talks upon spiritual 
matters; and we have our occasional acts of charity; wherein 
we do like the inhabitants of heaven every day. Ninthly, in our 
callings, in our civil callings, we keep up heavenly frames; we 
buy, and sell, and toil, yea, we eat and drink, with some eye 
both to the command and the honour,of God in all. Behold, I 
have not now left you an inch of time to be carnal ; it is all en- 
grossed for heaven. And yet, lest here should not be enough, 
lastly, we have our spiritual warfare. We are always encounter- — 
ing the enemies of souls ; which continually raises our hearts unto 
our Helper and Leader in the heavens. Let no man say it is 
impossible to live at this rate; for we have known some live thus, 
and others that have written of such a life, have but spun a web 
out of their own blessed experiences. New-England has exam- 
ples of this life ; though, alas! it is to be lamented that the dis- 
tractions of the world, in too many professors, do becloud the 
beauty of an heavenly conversation. In fine, our employment 
lies in heaven. Inthe morning, if we ask, Where am I to be to 
day ? our souls must answer, In heaven. In the evening, if we 
ask, Where have I been to-day ? our souls may answer, In heaven. 
If thou art a believer, thou art no stranger to heaven while thou 
livest ; and when thou diest, heaven will be no strange plate+to 
thee ; no, thou hast been there a thousand times before.”’ 

" In this language, says his biographer, I heard him express 
himself ; and he did what he said.” 

With a most exemplary zeal, Mr. Elliot remembered the sad- 
bath day, to keep it holy. He statedly began his preparation for 
it the preceding evening ; and when the Lord’s-day came, he was 
eminently in the Spirit. Every day was indeed to hima sort of 
sabbath, so humbly and closely did he walk with God; and 
hence he not only called the sabbath a delight, the holy of the 
Lord, honourable, but proved it to be so, by drawing water with 
joy out of the wells of salvation. He carefully and conscientiously 
abstained from every thought, as well as word and action, in- 
compatible with due obedience to the fourth commandment; and 
what he practised in this, as well as in every other instance of 
christian obedience, he enforced, both in public and private, 
with the authority of a divine ambassador. 
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Through life, he was remarkable for a strict performance of 
the necessary duties of self-denial, mortification, and taking up 
the cross. To him, the grandeur of the world was just what 
it would be to a dying man. He highly prized his morning 
hours: being persuaded, that early rising is equally favourable to 
the acquisition of grace and knowledge. And, for more than 
twenty years before he died, he slept in his study, in order that 
being there alone, he might enjoy his early mornings, without 
giving the least disturbance to any of his friends, whose affec- 
tionate conce:n for him, would otherwise have led them to say, 
spare thyself.. Neitherrich varieties, costly viands, nor delicious 
sauces ever appeared upon his own table; and when he found 
them on other men’s, he rarely tasted them. One dish, and that 
a plain one, was his dinner ; and with respect to supper ; (to use 
the words of Mr. Mather,) “he had learned of his loved and 
blessed patron, old Mr. Cotton, either wholly to omit it, or to 
make a small sup or two the utmost of it.”? His drink was 
generally water, and whenever he used any other, it was of such 
a quality, and he took so small a quantity of it, as proved him to 
be not only a man of temperance, but of abstemiousness. He 
delighted in abstinence; and so desirous was he to prevail on 
others to partake of similar pleasure, that when he thought the 
countenance of a minister indicated that he had lived too freeely, 
he would say, Study mortification, brother ! Study mortification ! 
and dll his addresses were attended with a becoming majesty. 

The lust of the eye he so mortified, that it appeared a matter of 
rodifference to him, whether he was rich or poor. He did not 
seck great things for himself; but what estate he possessed, arose 
from the blessing of God upon the industry of some in his family, 
rather than from any of his ewn endeavours. His wife, who 
was well acquainted with his heavenly-mindedness, once asked 
- him to whom the cattle which stood before his door belonged, 
and found, that though they were his own, he knew nothing of 


them. 


(To be continued.) 











MAUSTRATION OF MATTHEW XXVili. 19. 


SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATED. 
ILLUSTRATION OF MATTHEW XXVili. 19. 


“Go ye, therefore and teach all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 
Matt. xxviii. 19. 


Tus passage is decisive in proof of the proper Godhead of 
each person in the “ holy blessed, and glorious Trinity.” Many 
other passages of sacred writ demonstrate the truth of that doc- 
trine, to all such believers in divine revelation as admit, that 
their inability to conceive how the unity of the Godhead is com- 
patible with a Trinity of persons, is no argument against the 
unity and trinity in question. ‘To confound facts, the truth of 
which rests on infallible testimony, with absurdity, from the cir- 
cumstance of their being connected with some particulars for 
which we cannet account, is in effect, to say, that by searching 
we have found out God, nay, found him out to perfection. But 
what arrogance is this, in creatures who are of yesterday, and 
know comparatively nothing ! 

In proof, that the doctrine of the Trinity is sufficiently, clear 
to be admitted as a fundamental Article of the Christian faith, 
the very able, learned, and orthodox Dr. Waterland, reasons as 
follows : , 

He observes, that what is said to be “ clear, may be consid- 
ered in two views, either with respect to the matter of the doc- 
trine, or with respect to the proofs upon which it rests. 

“It may be suggested, that the doctrine is not clear, with 
respect to the matter of it: itis mysterious doctrine. Be itso; 
the tremendous Deity is all over mysterious, in his nature, and 
in his atrributes, in his works and ways. It is the property of 
the divine Being to be uxsearchable ; and if he were not so, he 
would not be divine. Must we therefore reject the most certain 
truths concerning the Deity, only because they are incompre- 
hensible, when almost every thing belonging to him must be so 
of course? If so, there is an end, not only of all revealed reli- 
gion, but of natural religion too; and we must take our last 
refuge in downright Atheism. There are mysteries in the works 
of nature, as well as in the word of God; and it is as easy to 
believe both, as one. We do not mean by mysteries, positions 
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altogether unintelligible, or that carry no idea at all with them, 
but we mean propositions contained in general terms, which 
convey to us general ideas, not descending to particulars. The 
ideas are clear as far as they go; only they do not reach far 
enough to satisfy curiosity. They are ideas of intellect, for the 
most part, like the ideas we form of our own souls; for spiritua! 
substance at least, (ifany substance) falls not under imagination, 
but must be understood, rather than imagined. The same is 
the case with many abstract verities, in numbers especially, 
which are not the less verities, for being purely intellectual, and 
beyond all imagery. Reason contemplates them, and clearly 
too, though fancy can lay no hold on them, to draw their pic- 
ture in the mind. Such, I say, are our ideas of the divine 
Being, and ofa Trinity in Unity ; ideas of intellect, are general ; 
intelligible as far as the thing is revealed, and assented to so far 
as intelligible. We understand the general truths, concerning 
a Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; we understand the general 
nature of an union and a distinction ; and whatever we under: 
stand we believe. As to the minute particulars relating to the 
manner, or modus of the thing, we understand them not: our 
ideas reach not to them, but stop short in the generals, as our 
faith also does. For, our faith and our ideas keep pace with 
each other, and we believe nothing of particulars whereof no- 
thing is revealed, neither expressly nor consequentially. 

‘‘ Such a general assent as I have mentioned, is what we give 
to the truth of the divine perfections, necessary existence, eternity, 
ubiquity, prescience, and the like. Whatever obscurity, or defect 
there is in our ideas of thqse divine attributes, we think it no 
good reason for denying either the general truths, or the im- 
portance of them. So then, no just objection can be made 
against the importance of any doctrine, from its mysterious na- 
ture. The most mysterious of ail are in reality the most impor- 
tant; not because they are mysterious, but because they relate 
to things divine, which must of course. be mysterjous to weak 
mortals, and perhaps to all creatures whatever. But even mys- 
terious doctrines have a bright side, as well as a dark one; and 
they are clear to look on, though too deep to be seen through. 

“¢ Tt has sometimes been objected, that however clear the doc- 
trine may seem to be to men of parts and learning, yet certainly 
it cannot be so to common Christians. But why not to common 
Christians, as well as to others? It is as clear to them as most 
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éther high and divine things can be. It is as clear for instance, 
as the divine Eternity, or Ommniscience. Every common Christian 
professing Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, to be so distinct as not 
to be one another, and so united as to be one God, has as clear 
an idea as when he says, Our Father which art in heaven, or as. 
when he repeats after the Psalmist, T'hou are about my path, and 
about my bed, and spiest out all my ways. ‘The thing is plain. 
and intelligible in either case, but in the general-only. Askhow 
three are one, and probably the Catechumen and Catechist will. 
be perfectly ata nonplus: or ask, how God is in heaven, and how. 
about our path, or our bed, and they will both be equally con-. 
founded. But, by the way, let it be here considered, whether 
common Christians may not often have clearer ideas of those. 
things, than the bolder and. more inquisitive, because they are. 
content to rest in generals, and to stop at what they understand, 
without darkening it afterwards by words without knowledge.. 
The notion of eternity, for instance, is a notion clear enough to 
= common Christians ;. but to a person that perplexes himself with: 
| nice inquiries. about succession, or past duration, that very first 
notion which in the general was clear, may become obscure. 
by his blending perplexities with it. The like may be. said of 
omnipresence ; the general notion of it is competently clear ; but. 
when a man has been perplexing his thoughts. with curious in- 
quiries about a substantial or a virtual presence, about extension 
er non-extension, and the like; I question whether at length he 
may come away with so clear or just ideas of the main thing as 
may be found in any common Christian. So again, as to divine 
foreknowledge and. free-will, they are both clearly understood, 
as far as they need be, by every plain Christian ;. while many a. 
conceited scholar, by darkening the subject with too minute 
inquiries, almost loses sight of it. In like manner, to apply 
these instances to our present purpose, common Christians may 
sometimes better preserve the true and right general notion of the 
doctrine of the Trinity,. than the more.learned inquirers: and it 
is observable, what Hilary of Poictiers, an honest and knowing 
man of the fourth century, testifies, that the populace of that time,. 
for the most part, kept the truevand right faith in the Trinity, when 
several of their ministers, by prying too far into it, had the mis- 


fortune to lose it. 
“I cannot omit an artifice much made use of by those who 


would depreciate the doctrine of the Trinity, as not clear enough 
Vou. I. 43 
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to be an important article: they first enter into all the niceties 
and perplexities with which subtle disputants have ever clogged 
the subject, and then ask, whether common Christians can see 
through them? No certainly ; nor need they trouble their heads 
about them. It is one thing to understand the doctrine, and 
another to be master of the controversy. It is not iair dealing 
with us, to pretend it necessary for every common Christian, if 
he believes in the Trinity, to form just conceptions of it in 
every minute particular; for, by thé same argument, it might 
as well be pleaded that they are not obliged to believe in God, 
nor indeed in any thing. God is without body, parts, or pas- 
stons ; aecording to the first Article of our Church. How many 


‘minute inquiries might be raised upon the three particulars now 


mentioned. And who can asstre us, that common Christians 
may not be liable to entertain some wrong conceptions in every 
one of them? Must we therefore say that the general doctrine 
of the existence of a Deity is not clear enough to be an impor- 
tant doctrine, or that common Christians are not bound to receive 
it as a necesary article of their faith? See how far such objec- 
tions would carry us.” 

“The Anti-trinitarians, says bishop Bull, can never produce 
4 demonstrative reason, to prove that it (the Trinity) cannot be, 
and divine Revelation assures us, that it is.” To the same pur- 
pose speaks Mr. Howe, a man of eminent piety and uncommon 
talents; “‘ That there is a Trinity in the Godhead, of Father, 
Son, (or Word) and Holy Ghost, is the plain, obvious sense of 
so many Scriptures, that it apparently tends to frustrate the 
design of the whole of Scripture Revelation, and to make it 
useless, not to admit this Trinity, or otherwise to understand 
such Scriptures.” ‘“ And, saith the eminently pious and learned 
Professor Frank, of Halle, addressing those who opposed the 
doctrine of the Divine Trinity ; though you allow the Scriptures 
of the New Testament, you nevertheless boldly and arrogantly 
contradict the truth, clearly shining before your eyes, and ex- 
press testimonies proposed in such simple and plain words that 
even a child may read and understand them.” 
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THE ATTRIBUTES OF GOD DISPLAYED. 


HOW GOD HAS PROVIDED FOR THE NOURISHMENT OF 
ANIMALS. 


From Sturm’s Reflections. 


From the Elephant to the Mite, there is no terrestial animal 
that can live without food and nourishment. From the Eagle te 
the Gnat, there is no flying creature that can exist without it. 
From the Leviathan to the smallest Worm, there is no reptile 
which can subsist without eating. From the Whale to the Oys- 
ter, there is nothing in the waters to which nourishment is not. 
necessary. But, in forming these creatures, so that they have 
all need of food, God has provided at the same time such an 
abundance and diversity of aliment that every creature may 
receive that nourishment which is most proper for its subsist- 
ence. As many different species of animals as there are, so 
many different kinds of food are destined for their support: se 
that there is not a creature found upon the earth which has not 
got that food which is suitable to its nature. 

In respect to this, we may divide animals into three principal 
classes. The first includes all those who live on the flesh of 
ethers : some of these, as the Lion, like guadrupeds only ; others 
fowls, as the Polecat; others fish, as the Beaver; aud othets 
insects, as different kinds of birds. In these, however, there are 
many exceptions ; but in general it is certain, that every species 
has suitable aliments, which the great Creator has destined for 
it. 

The second principal class includes those animals, which seek 
their nourishment in the vegetable kingdom. Almost every 
species of plants is the peculiar food of some particular animal. 
Some prefer grass, others the fruit of trees. Even among those 
who like the same plant, a remarkable difference is found. Some 
only take the root; others the leaves, some the stalk, others the 
pith, seed, or the whole fruit: and some are found who eat the 
whole plant. 

The third principal class, includes those animals which are 
nourished by the mineral kingdom. The greater part of these 
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are insects ; and on this account it is difficult to determine what 
the aliments are which are suitable to each species in particular ; 
for these animals being so small, they fre not so easily observed 
as others. It is known, however, that some live in earth, 
others in stones. And if we consider, that there is scarcely 
any plant, or animal which does not serve for nourishment to 
some other animals; we shall find no difficulty in supposing 
that it may be the same in the mineral kingdom, in which there 
is nothing found which does not serve directly, or indirectly, 
for nourishment to some insects. | 
We may now understand these words of David: All creatures 
look unto thee, and thou givest them their meat in due season, 
Thou openest thy hand, and satisfiest all things with that which 
they desire. Psa. cxlv. 15,16. These cares of Divine Provi- 
dence, are a very sensible proof of that eternal goodness which 
is extended ever the universe. Let us reflect on the prodi- 
gious number of animals which exist. How many thousand 
genera of insects and birds, and how many hundreds of thou- 
sands in each genus! All these creatures find daily support. 
How many thousands of terrestial animals live on all parts of 
the globe! How many hundreds of thousands find lodging and 
food in the foresis, in the fields, on the mountains, and in the 
vallies ; in the caverns, and in holes of the rocks ; upon, and 
in trees, in clods of earth, and in stones!—What innumerable 
hosts inhabit the ocean! What immense shoals of fish swim in 
seas, rivers, and brooks! All these creatures find daily means 
of support. What an inexpressible multitude, what an astonish- 
ing diversity of insects encompass us every where! What mil- 
jions of millions! Insects in the air, m plants, on animals, in 
stones, and upon other insects! Each finds continually its daily 
food. But how amazing is the wisdom of the Creator in the 
manner in which he nourishes these animals! He gives to each 
that food which is most suitable to its nature. Every kind ol 
food cannot agree with all. There is one sort for quadrupeds, 
another sort for fowls, another for fishes, and another for in- 
sects. This distribution of aliments is amean very wisely 
ordained by the Creator, not only for the effectual support of 
every species of animals, but that no species of food which the 
earth brings forth may be useless, but that her whole produce 
may be exactly consumed, 
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Now if God take such care of animals destitute of reason, 
what will he not do for men? This is the inference which the 
reader may and ought to draw from observing the arrangement 
which the Divine Providence has made, to give all the creatures 
of the earth the things necessary for their support. O thou of 
little faith! Thou who art impatient, anxiously careful and dis- 
contented, go and consider with what goodness the Lord has pro- 
vided for the life of animals; and let this teach thee to be con- 
tented, and to trust in God. See the fowls of the air, the wild 
beasts in the rocks and caves of the earth, the fish in the sea, and 
the different animals of the fields and the forests; all find suffici-. 
ent nourishment; all finda cenvenient habitation. Great in lit- 
tle things, as in great ones, God has not disdained nor neglected 
the smallest worm! Can it then be possible, that MAN should 
be the only creature that is not the object of his paternal care”? 
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THE GRACE OF GOD MANIFESTED. 


A sHORT MEMOIR OF MRS. ANNA NICKERSON, , 


Late Wife of Mr. Warren Nickerson, of Orrington in the County 
of Penobscot, District of Maine, by E. Mudge, in a Letter 
tothe Rev. J. Soule. 


(Concluded from page 308. 


In the month of October, 1816, she was attacked with the 
same disorder, which eventually terminated her life. Calling on 
her one day while she was confined, and finding her alone with 
her bible in her hand, she called me to the bed side and re- 
quested me to sit down, as she had something important to say 
tome. ‘* Now, said she, my dear child, | am about to leave you, 
which fills my mind with a degree of anxiety for my dear family. 
Imay get about again, but this disorder I am persuaded will 
sooner or later be the cause of my death; and [ can truly say, 
that | long to depart and be with Christ. But I cannot help 
feeling anxiety for your dear. father and the family. 1 want you 
to be prepared to give me up whenever God shall see fit to call 
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me.” Thus did she endeavour to prepare us for an event, which 
she too well knew would be deeply afflicting to us all. Her 
mind was much taken up with spiritual and heavenly things— 
when in company with her friends, she would very frequently 
iake the liberty af turning the conversation on religious subjects 
-—** Come, my friends,” would she often say, ‘** we have been 
conversing on worldly matters, let us try to entertain ourselves 
with spiritual things.’’ She would often ask some of those present, 
what were their views of particular passages of scripture, or of 
some sermon they had lately heard, or any remarkable provi- 
dential event, or the dealings of God with their souls, and by 
such means open a pleasant and interesting field for conversa- 
tion. She has often remarked, that this was attended with 
trials to her own mind, lest her christian friends and neigh- 
bours should think her assuming ; but she well knew that many 
who were diffident about@ntroducing religious discourse, would 
be highly pleased to unite in, and continue it. She had been 
unusually engaged in prayer to see one more revival of the work 
of God in Orrington the past season, and had the unspeakable sat- 
isfaction of beholding an out-pouring of the spirit of God among 
the people, and an increase of members to the Church; in this 
her joy was abundant, and she was heard to say, she hoped to be 
united to the church triumphant before this work should decline ; 
and so it proved, for while the work was yet advancing in that, 
and a neighbouring town, the Lord called her home to rest in that 
state of unspeakable happiness and glory, after which her sou! 
had so ardently panted. 

On the evening of the 3rd of November, 1817, she was seized 
with a turn of the billious cholic, (a disorder to which she had 
been subject ;) the next day she was so comfortable as to be in 
her class-meeting. On Thursday, she said she hoped, if it was 
God’s will, this would be her last sickness. Friday she was in 
great pain and her case appeared to her friends alarming ; but 
she was still rejoicing in God—The best medical assistance 
proved ineffectual, and. at night her case appeared desperate. 
On Saturday morning the neighbours were called in, as she was 
thought to be dying ; but she soon recovered so as to talk con- 
siderably, and asked the Doctor what he thought of her case, ob- 
serving, ‘‘ you need not be afraid of frightening me, I am prepa- 
red to die; death has lost its terrors to me, &c.”? Toone stand- 
ing by she said “has God for Christ sake forgiven your sins ?” 
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On being answered in the negative, she said, “‘ my dear friend, 
you are now in health, now is the time to seek the pardoning 
love of God—don’t, I beg of you, put it off to a sick bed ; that is 
no place for repentance, the pains of the body are sufficient to 
grapple with, without the stings of a guilty conscience.” On 
being asked by brother Jones (the circuit preacher) how she 
was, she answered, “O sir I aminas great pain of body as you 
can imagine, but glory! glory be to God, I thought last night, 1} 
shoud be with him, and the happy spirits in heaven before the 
light of this morning.’? She continued to exhort all around her, 
and especially her family, to live to God and to prepare to fol- 
low her. 

Her Physicians stayed with her until Sabbath-day, when think- 
ing it impossible to do any thing more for her, they retired; she 
continued through the day in the utmost distress imaginable. 
Monday 9th, in the morning she appeared to be dying, and lay 
speechless four hours, after which she recovered so as to con- 
verse with those around her. She appeared to be inexpressibly 
filled with the love of God, and endured her sufferings with re- 
signation, saying she was willing to suffer all that her heavenly 
Father should see fitto lay upon her. Tuesday the obstructions 
were thought to be partially removed, and for several days, 
though very low, and much exercised with pain at times, faint 
hopes were entertained of her recovery. During this time she 
was resigned and happy. On the Thursday following it was 
found that a mortification had taken place, and that she. was 
dying. About four o’clock, p. m. notwithstanding her hands and 
feet had been cold for some time, to the astonishment of all pre- 
sent, she so far recovered as to be able to take a most affectionate 
leave of her friends and family. Being asked by brother J. 
Mudge what she wished them to pray for particularly, she an- 
swered “that fond nature might cease its strife’”—Being asked, 
do you think you are dying? she answered “I hope so”—after 
which she repeated “ Glory! Glory! Come Lord Jesus!” and 
fell asleep in her Saviour. One who was present said, never, 
never did I witness so much holy resignation, patience, and con- 
fidence in God. 

The next day brother J. Hall delivered her funeral sermon, 
from Psalm cxii. 6 verse, “ The righteous shall be had in ever- 
lasting remembrance.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


OF VOLITION. 


From Smith’s Lectures on moral and political Philosophy, deliver- 
ered in the College of New-J ersey. 


(Continued from page 312.) 


Tr, with the other sect of philosophers, we admit that the will 
is solely determined by motives, there is no avoiding the conse- 
quence that we are not free; but that all our actions are neces- 
sarily subject to the direction and control of that power, what- 
ever it is, which orders the train of events, that is, the succession 
of motives, in the midst of which we are placed. The will not 
having any power of deliberating, or suspending its own actions, 
if there is no controlling power in the mind, it must, like the 
magnetic needle, be subject to the minutest force impressed, or 
the minutest excess of force between two opposite motives. On 
this supposition, the will, in all the ordinary train of life, pressed 
on every side, by motives of different degrees of strength, ought 
to be found in a continual vibratory state, till some one, more 
powerful than the rest, fixes its choice, or till it is disposed to 
settle on the last, which happens, at any moment, to be within its 
riew. If the will, which has no power of deliberating, but solely 
of acting, 1s determined enurely by motives, it must be merely 
the victim of events, or the slave of inclination, appetite, or pas- 
sion, a8 It arises. 

We shall, perhaps, arrive at clearer ideas upon this subject, 
and approach nearer the truth, by rejecting the phraseology of 
both parties, and, instead of admiting the hypothesis, either 
that the will determines itself, or that it is determined by the 
fast or strongest motive in the mind, to lay it down as a prin- 
ciple upon this question, that the mind alone determines the acts 
of the will, as it does all its other operations. 

If it be asked what advantage is gained by this change in the 


_ Janguage usually employed upon this subject? For if it be ad- 


mitted as a principle that the mind determines the will, must it 

not be by a previous act of volition, involving a similar absurdity: 

to that which we have just rejeeted? I answer, by no mais OF oe 
‘ of ae Set 
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Aithough the mind determines all our other voluntary operations 
by the agency of the will; yet it does not thus determine the acts 
of the will. An act of the will is the determination of the mind 
with regard to some other object; not with regard to itself. 
The volitions of the mind are the effect of its own internal en- 
ergy, not by a previous volition, but by an original, innate pow- 
er over its own actions, of which every man who reflects upon 
himself is conscious, but which, like all the other primary per- 
ceptions, and operations of our nature, it is not easy, perhaps 
not possible, to express in words, except by identical proposi- 
tions. 

But if the mind is determined in its volitions by the influence 
of motives, will not the same consequences follow as have been 
shewn to result from the determination of the will by the same 
means ? The will being merely an act, without the power of de- 
liberation or resistance, must implicitly obey, according to its 
nature, the power which governs it. But the”Soul being en- 
dowed with the faculty of deliberating, judging?comparing, and 
estimating motives before it acts, demonstrates in the exercise 
of this power the freedom of its actions. If motive necessarily 
covern the mind, then the present motive at each instant, when 
| there is none stronger to counterbalance-it, or that among sever- 
al motives which has any surplus of strength above its antago- 
nists, must immediately, and antecedently to all deliberation, de- 
termine its action. But the exercise of its deliberative powers 
affords sufficient proof, that it still possesses the faculty of com- 
manding its own actions. True it is, the mind seldom or never 
acts without some: present motive, that is, without some end in 
view at the time, although Dr. Reid has rendered it probable 
that, on many occasions, it forms determinations without motive, 
by the immediate energy of its own self-control; yet no one moq- 
tive, nor any assemblage of motives, has power to compel it te 
act in this or that particular direction. We can still deliberate, 
compare, judge, reason, concerning their respective value, and 
the degree of influence which they ought to possess. And when, 
at length, we yield to the influence of any one, we feel that we 
yield it a free homage; we can resist it; we are sensible of a 
power to follow the leading or impulse of any other motive with- 
in the contemplation of the mind; or even of any which, though 
hot present, we can call up at pleasure. Thus, though always 
situated in the midst of various motiyes, addressed to the prin- 
Vor. I. 44 
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ciples of appetite, affection, passion, duty, prudence, interest, 
pleasure, yet are we always able to judge among them with 
freedom, and to admit or reject them at pleasure. The mind 
is placed as a judge listening to the pleas of different advocates, 
and when he has heard them, deciding with magisterial authority 
between them. 

If it be asked, what influence, then do motives possess over 
the determinations of the mind ?—Only a moral and persuasive 
influence. Inclination, or duty present, on one side, or on the 
other, their respective claims which are, in no case irresistible, 
unless we may, in some instance, except the effects of violent 
passion, or of inveterate habit, when the mind contemplates, 
weighs them, and on the result forms its resolution ; a resolution 
which on all the common occasions of life, it forms with prompt: 
ness; on others, with more deliberation ; but on all with perfec: 
freedom.—Some writers, among whom we may name with dis- 
tinction Priestly and Helvetius, represent human nature, even in 
the exercise of #8 moral and rational powers as so entirely me- 
chanical, that in the whole process of reasoning, no less than in 
the decisions of the will, it is subject to the certain, though 
unconscious control of necessity. The language of others seem: 
to admit of freedom in the exercise of our powers, of deliberation 
and judgment, but when the decision of the mind is made up, 
that is, when the motive is completely formed, then the corres- 
pondent act of the will must necessarily ensue. They com: 
pare the will to a balance in which the least preponderance o! 
weight must turn the scale. And, if it were possible that mo- 
tives perfectly equal in all respects, could be thrown into it, 
then it must be suspended in total inaction, like the school-men’s 
ass between two bundles of hay. All this subtlety of reason- 
ing and deduction, I am persuaded, is contrary to experience, 
and to our natural feelings of liberty. This, indeed, is not 
denied by many of the most stenuous advocates of the necessi- 
tarian philosophy ; though, like lord Kaims, they say, the sense 
of liberty is only a delusive feeling, implanted by the Author of 
nature, more effectually to accomplish the purposes of our own 
moral machinery. 

In the discussion of every subject, we should endeavour to fix 
in the beginning, some clear and determinate principles, that 
may lay a firm foundation on which our reasonings, and conclu- 
sions may rest. Our present subject, although it has been much 
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embarrassed by erroneous hypothesis, and by subtle and ab- 
struse speculations, affords some elementary propositions as 
precise and clear as those of any metaphysical question what- 
ever. A few ofthese you will permit me here to state, giving 
them a very brief illustration, as it is not my intention to go into 
an extensive investigation of this much-agitated question, but 
only to open such an introduction to it as may assist your future 
enquiries. : 

In the first place, it is acknowledged that, in the various opera- 
tions of the mind in which the influence of the will is concerned, 
we are usually sensible of the solicitation of some motive more 
gentle, or more powerful; that is, in every thing that we do, we’ 
have commonly some end in view,—the gratification of some 
propensity, or affection,—the indulgence of some inclination,— 
or obedience to some dictate of reason or of conscience. 

In the next place, although these motives prompt to action, 
and, in many cases, direct the tenor of our actions, yet do we 
never perceive that they impose upon the mind any necessary 
constraint in acting. This is a subject on which experience 
must be the sole test of truth. No speculative or abstracted 
deductions of reasoning, should ever be permitted to establish a 
conclusion in opposition to the simple and obvious perceptions 
of our own consciousness. For whatever be the action te 
which we are solicited, and by whatever strength of motive we 
are drawn, we find, unless it be in some paroxysms of violent 
passion, that we are able to suspend acting ; we can act ina 
manner directly contrary to the attraction of the primary mo- 
tivee—It has been objected to the argument which we would 
derive in favour of liberty from the power of suspending or alter- 
ing any of our actions, that it does not in the least impair the 
principle of necessity ; for the new act is the effect of some new 
motive, if it were only to make an experiment of our own pow- 
er, which now, in its turn possesses the necessitating influence. 
J answer, that if the motive to this suspending act, were to make 
trial of our own ‘power, the experiment surely has been com- 
pletely successful. But if the advocate of necessity rests the de- 
cision of the question on the necessary force of this last motive, 
here also his argument fails; for again we can suspend the ac- 
tion, and again, and again, as often as the trial is made. And 
although liberty does not consist in suspending or changing the 


course of an action merely for the sake of exercising our self- 
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command: yet the power of suspension or of change which. we 
always feel that we possess, whenever we please to exert it, is MH 
a decisive proof that the mind, in acting, is not subject to the 
constraints of necessity ; but, on the contrary, is perfectly free 
in yielding to the persuasive influence of any motive. 

In the third place, the mind has the power of beginning ac- 
tion, or exerting the acts of its will by its own intrinsic energy. 
Surrounded by an infinite variety of motives in the structure of 
the world, in the state of society, and in the propensities, dis- 
positions, and inclinations of our own nature, it has power toe 
choose among them at pleasure: it can even change, at the 
slightest command of its will, the train of motives which it will 
at any time suffer to be present to its view. All this it does by 
its own inherent self-command. Motives may incite and awake 
the mind. into action; but they are subject to the control of the 
mind. And this control it exercises, not, as I have before said, by 
Any previous act of volition, but by that internal energy and power 
which the mind possesses over the will; of which every man 
who reflects upon himself must be conscious, but which he can- 
not in any other way explain but by referring to that common 
feeling of human nature. After taking a survey of the motives 
before it, and contemplating them as far as it deems necessary to 
forming a decision, it resolves: that resolution is Ms will; in 
which it acts like a master who has power to resolve in different 
ways, concerning the objects of its choice, not like a slave whe 
js constrained to reslove only in one way. 

(To be concluded in the next.) 


—— 
REFLECTION, 


* T was meditating yesterday upon Death, till I felt myself 
amazed how. one could ever think of conversing upon any other 
subject, and yet it is almost the only subject that is never treated 
of in conversation farther than a mere uninteresting fact. Were 
any number of persons intended to embark for a distant unknown 
country, of whom some may be called upon to-morrow, and all 
must be called thither soon, would they not, whenever they met 
as friends and fellow travellers, be inquiring amongst them- 
selves how each was provided for the journey; what accounts 
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each had heard of the place ; the terms of reception ; what pass- 
ports ; what recommendations ; what interests and hopes each 
had secured ; what treasures remitted ; what protection insured ; 
and excite each other to despatch what yet was possible to be 
done, and might to-morrow be irretrievably too late? Methinks 
it would sit pleasingly on the mind, when a friend was vanished 
out of this visible world, to have such conversations to reflect 
upon! What astonishing scenes are now opened to the minds of 
many with whom a few months ago we used familiarly and tri- 
flingly to converse! with whom we have wasted many an inesti- 
mable hour! What clear views have they now of those great 
and important truths, for which the foolish bustle of this world 
leaves scarce any place in the immortal mind!” 


— 
ON DEVOTION. 
(From Letters to a Young Lady: by the Rev. Mr. Bennett.) 


Devotion, considered simply in itself, is an intercourse be- 
tween us and God; between the supreme, self-existent, incon- 
ceivable Spirit, which formed and preserves the universe, and 
that particular spirit with which, for awful reasons, he has an- 
imated a portion of matter upon earth, that we call man. It is an 
act in which the soul divests itself of outward things ; flies into 
heaven, and pours forth all its wants, wishes, hopes fears, guilt or 
pleasures, into the bosom of an Almighty Friend. Though this de- 
votion in its first stages, may be a wearisome or insiped exercise, 
yet this arises merely from the depravity of our nature, and of our 
passions. A little habit will overcome this reluctance. When 
you have fairly entered on your journey, “ the ways of this-wis- 
dom will be ways of pleasantness, and all its paths peace.”” True 
devotion, doubtless, requires a considerable degree of abstrac- 
tion from the world ; hence modern Christians treat it as a vis- 
ion ; hence many modern writers have little of its unction. 
But it glows in the Scriptures; it warms us in the fathers; it 
burned in an Austin, and in many of those persecuted martyrs 
who are now with God. That. we hear little of this true devo- 
tion, is not wonderful ; it raakes no noise in the circles of the 
learned or elegant. Under a heap of worldly cares, we smoth- 
er the lovely infant, and will not let it breathes Vanity, ambi- 
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tion, pleasure, avarice, quench the celestial fire; and these: 
alas! are too much the gods of mortals. Ever since the world 
began, writers have been amusing us only with shadows of this 
piety, instead of giving its soul and substance. Superstition 
has placed it in opinions, ceremonies, austerities, pilgrimages 
persecution ; an august temple, or splendid imagery, which had 
little connexion with sentiment or spirit. Enthusiasm has swel- 
led with unnatural conceptions, and abtruded a spurious off- 
spring on the world, instead of this engaging child of Reason 

and Truth; whilst the lukewarm have rested in a few outward 
duties, which have had no vigour ; and as they sprung not from 

the heart, have never entered the temple pf the Most High. 
Real piety is of a very different, and a much more animated na- 

ture. It looks up to God; sees, hears, feels Him in every 
event, in every vicissitude, in all places, in all seasons, and 

upon all occasions. It is faith, substantiated by mental enjoy- 

ment ; it is theory, vivified by experience ; it is heaven trans- 
planted into the human bosom ; it is the radiance of the Divinity, 

warming and encircling man ; it is spiritual sense, gratified by 

spiritual sensations. Without this, all ceremonies are ineffica- 

cious. Books, prayers, sacraments, and meditations, are but a 

body without a soul, a statue without animation. 

That man is capable of such an intercourse with his Maker, 
there are many living witnesses to prove. God is a Spirit; so 
is the mind. Bodtes can have intercourse ; so can souls) When 
minds are in an assimilating state of purity, they have union 
with their Maker. This was the bliss of Paradise ; sin inter- 
rupted it, and holiness must restore it. Toa soul thus disposed, 
the Creator communicates himself in a manner which is as 
insensible to the natural eye, as the falling of the dew; but not 
less refreshing to its secret powers, than that is to vegetation. 
The primitive saints are describing this when they speak of 
their transports. David felt it, when he longed for God “as 
the hart panteth after the water-brooks.” St. Paul knew it, 
when he gloried in his tribulations. It was embodied in him, 
when he was carried up into the third heaven, and heard things 
impossible to be uttered. St. Stephen was filled with it, when 
he saw the heavens open, and prayed for his murderers. By 
it martyrs were supported, when they were stoned and sawed 
asunder. And until we feel it in ourselves we shall never fully 
know how gracious the Lordis. If you can acquire this spirit 
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vial abstraction, you will at once have made your fortune for 
eternity. It will be of little moment, whats your lot on earth, 
or what the distinguishing vicissitudes of your life. Prosperity 
or adversity, health or sickness, honour or disgrace, a cottage ora 
crown, will all be so many instruments of glory. The whole cre- 
ation will become atemple. Every event and every object will 
lead your mind to God; and in his greatness and perfection you 
will insensibly lose the littleness, the glare and tinsel, of all hu- 
man things. 


NE It Ce 


RELIGIOUS AND MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


EXTRACT FROM THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE FOR THE MAN- 
AGEMENT OF THE MISSIONS UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE 
METHODIST CONFERENCES. 


(Concluded from page 319.) 


Banamas.— New Providence. Our society in this island is im 
a prosperous state : many experience and evidence a state of jus- 
tification : several white persons have this year been added to our 
body ; others have died happy in God. The members in society 
are in general lively, and zealous in the cause of Christ, and ap- 
pear to be seeking a full conformity to the will of God. Our peo- 
ple at large seem to be nothing terrified by their adversaries, 
‘“‘ but endure as seeing him who is invisible.” 

Eluthera.—* In the beginning of the year, this circuit afforded 
a pleasing prospect of success, and many were quickened, and 
ethers added to society the first quarter; but on account of 
brother Ward’s long affliction, and the necessity he was under of 
leaving his circuit, and coming to New Providence for medical 
aid, the societies suffered materially. Notwithstanding, we have 
reason to believe the knowledge of the essential doctrines of 
Christianity is increasing among them. The road between the 
settlements being now finished, we trust it will greatly facilitate 
the visits of the preacher.” 

Harbour Island.— The societies on this island and circuit are 
in a prosperous state : God has been exceedingly gracious to them 
in the past year, and great numbers have been brought “ inte 
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the liberty of the children of God,” or are earnestly Seeking 
that unspeakable blessing. And although, from the revival 
which attended the ministry of our worthy brother Ward, an in- 
crease of numbers was not expected, yet, in this respect, God 
has also been graciously pleased to bless us; and we are happy 
to say, our present prospects affcrd us pleasing anticipations of 
great good being done in the ensuing year.” 

‘“¢ Abaco having been visited by brothers Ward and Head, 
-and the seeds of the Gospel sown there, it has excited an ardent 
desire inmany to seek “ the knowledge of salvation by the remis- 
sion of sins.’? The society is very small, occasioned by the ab- 
sence of the preacher; but, from the constant attendance of the 
people on divine worship, we have reason to think, if a preacher 
were stationed there, it would not be long before there would be 
a good society.” : 

“ Long Island has been without any minister for many years. 
There are many who are willing to hear and attend to the word 
of truth; but there are others who see no excellency in it; yet 
there seems to be a door opening for the spread of the Gospel ; 
and, if possible, it should be visited by the brethren ; and should 
a barrier or two be removed, there would be work enough for a 
missionary, and no doubt but seals would be added to his minis- 


try.” 
J Whites. Coloured & Blacks. Total. 


New Providence - 73 - 335 - 408 
Eleuthera - - 265 - 54 - 319 
Harbour Islend - 211 - 189 - 400 
Abaco - .:>) we . 2 - 14 
Long Island - 1 - ae 5 
Total inthe Bahamas 562 584 1146 


In some of the Islands the societies have decreased, owing 
partly to the fluctuation to which societies of negroes are subject, 
under a strict discipline, partly to opposition, and, in one or two 
instances, to large removals, from the depression of commerce ; 
but in others the increase has been unprecedented. In Jamaica, 
though, independent of the act to which allusion has been made, 
the freedom of worship is very limited, and the complement of 
missionaries not complete ; the increase to the societies has been 
near 1000, with access to new and promising fields of labour. 
In Antigua, the increase is 1000; in Demerara, 609; and in the 
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Bahamas, in the midst of restraint and difficulty, the number is 
above that of the last year. This favourable state of the mis- 
sion calls for additional gratitude, when it is considered that the 
societies have been deprived of their full share of missionary 
care by the death, at an early period of the year, of four active 
and useful missionaries, who fell victims to their labours and the 
diseases incident to those climates. They, however, honoured 
the missionary cause in life and death; and the donation of 
100/. sterling to the widow of Mr. Burgar, from the parish of 
St. Thomas, Jamaica, voted at a meeting of the magistrates and - 
vestry as a token of respect for the memory of her husband, is a 
pleasing proof that Jamaica has many respectable inhabitants 
who value the Gospel, and appeciate the pious zeal of those who 
hazard their health and life to teach it to their negroes. 

Besides the new stations in Jamaica, the island of Barbadoes 
offers encouragement for a new trial, and the appointment of a 
missionary. Mr. Westerman, appointed by the last Conference, 
was prevented from proceeding there by other arrangements 
which it was necessary to make for the supply of a more promis- 
ing station. ‘The society is in number not more than 28, and 
the old chapel in a state of decay. Mr. Woolley has, however, 
lately visited this island, hitherto the almost only exception to the 
success of the efforts of our missionaries in the West Indies, and 
proposes the erection of a new chapel, to which one benevolent 
gentleman of the island has promised 100é. 

T'obago has not hitherto appeared upon our list of West India 
missions ; but having been recommended to the Committee by 
Messrs. Brown and Catts, who made a short stay there on their 
way to St. Domingo, it was lately visited by Mr. Woolley, 
under the direction of the Antigua District Meeting ; and offers 
sufficient encouragement for the immediate appointment of a mis« 
sionary. The fact that there is but one minister in the colony, 
shews sufficiently the necessity of extending help to its lost 
population, many of whom are “ perishing for lack of knowl- 
edge.” The intention has been warmly encouraged by some of 
the principal gentlemen of the island, who, influenced by their 
regard to religion, and the moral interests of the negroes, have 
offered subscriptions, in support of the mission, so liberal as to 
warrant the hope that the work there may be conducted with 


trifling expense to the Mission Fund. 
Vora I. 45 
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To the supply of new stations in the West Indies, and the 
places of the missionaries who have died, or returned home, a 
considerable number of new missionaries will be requisite ; and 
the Committee are happy to state, that, notwithstanding the 
reproaches, labours and hazards of that mission, no failure in 
the supply of qualified missionaries is anticipated. Still, through 
the influence of Him whose Spirit alone kindles the true flame of 
missionary zeal, a sufficient number are offering themselves for 
this service; and others, who had served their appointed time 
in the islands, now in the ministry at home, have again propo- 
sed themselves to re-enter the same field, and to fill up the 
ranks of those who have fallen in the giorious warfare. 

The intelligence from the two missionaries sent out since the 
last Conference to the republican part of the island of St. Do- 
mingo is of a very interesting nature. Their first impressions 
on entering a country where the superstitions of popery had 
been merely superinduced upon the ignorance of paganism, with. 
out being accompanied with a just knowledge of Christianity, 
were somewhat discouraging, and especially as for a few of 
the first weeks they spent in the island, they were rendered un. 
able, by attacks from fever, from entering upon their work.’ 
Their recent letters are, however, written under cheering ant- 
cipations of being able to effect, in some good degree, the great 
objects of their mission. The freedom of reiigious worship 
guaranteed by the laws, the respect paid by the people to 


* Mr. Brown writes, “ We first set foot on this ground Feltuary 7, 1817. Port au Prince covers 
as near as J can guess, about asquare mile. The inhabitants may amount to about 20,000. They are 
frenchified in their manners; but, without exception, taken in whole, the most religious people I ever 
saw. It is true, many ofthem do not know what a New Testament is; and others, the more sensible, 
seem to have no idea that it is a divine book, and contains the words of eternallife. They have public 
taarket on Sundays, plays,&c. Marriage is neglected ; fornication and adultery are common, and the 
place is noted for thieving; yet I have hardly conversed with any who would not assert and 
maintain, “ Je suis bon Chretien, bien bon Chretien.” Popery has reigned in this place undisturbed— 
The people have been trained up in its mummeries; and whatever their actions may have been, after 
confession, doing penance, repeating prayers, &c. they look upon themselves as immaculate. 

“We were a fuil fortnight after our arrival before we had a positive answer from the President ; and 
before we had this we could not begin our labours in public. The reason of this delay was, that his 
Excellency was in the country, he and his family having been very sick. Inthe mean time I caught a 
fever, which laid another barrier in our way; and it was not till the third Sunday, March 2, that broth- 
er Catts opened his mission in public. We have hireda house: one large room which is eur chapel, 


. andtwo small ones. Last Friday night we were crowded ; and the last two Sundays, whilst I preach- 


ed at home, Mr. Catts preached at the house ofa person who kindly visited him during his illness. We 
purpose trying the open air shortly. We have distributed a large number of tracts; but it pains us 
that we can get sa few copies of the Scriptures circulated. The worth of these is altogether unknown 
by most in this place. Brother Catts has twice visited a place in the country, Croits des Bouquets, where 
he has met with the most flattering reception. From a pulpit of stone, under atree, with the Com- 
mandant of the place at his side, a file of soldiers round the congregaticn, to the deeply attentive inhab- 
itants he declared the faithful saying, 1Tim.i.15. The Commandant then gave an address, enforcing 
whathehad said. Thepeo gavea shoutof approbation. 
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every form of religion, and the earnest and attentive manner in 
which the congregations listen to the preaching of the word of 
God, are all enceuraging circumstances, and warrant the hopes 
which the Committee have indulged, that Divine Providence 
may make use of the brethren there to communicate the impor- 
tant blessings of religious knowledge to a people whose civil 
condition is rapidly advancing, under a liberal government and 
an enlarging commerce. “ Our congregation,” says Mr. Brown, 
ina letter dated Port au Prince May 30, 1817, “fills the house, 
and covers the pavement before it; and if sighs, tears and 
groans are marks of their being affected, these we witness. 
Very often they response to what we say in our sermons. Two 
or three Sundays ago, preaching on Luke xxiv. 46, 47, towards 
the close, wishing to rivet the word on their minds, I addressed 
them: “Do you think, my friends that we have come here te 
publish a lie 2”? Instantly, “* No, no !? echoed from every quar- 
ter. Taking advantage of this declaration, I proceeded to insist 
on our total depravity and guilt ; on the absolute necessity of 
repentance and remission of sins; and pointed them to Jesus 
Christ as the only Saviour ; whilst, “ Yes, yes!” was reiterated 
at the close of almost every sentence. °’Tis pleasing to see a 
numerous congregation ; ’tis pleasing to see our hearers deeply 
attentive, and moved with what is delivered ; but short of their 
conversion we cannot be satisfied. , However, when their pro- 
found ignorance of the leading principles of religion, together 
with their superstitions, are taken into the account, conversions 
can hardly he expected as the work of aday. That many of 
their hearts are touched, I have no doubt. We frequently re- 
ceive proofs of their affection. 

“A large place has now become necessary. We have one in 
view, and have been considering how to meet the additional ex- 
pense. This is the plan we propose: 1. To beg among the 
gentlemen here for money to fit it up for the two-fold purpose 
ofa school and chapel. 2. To found a school on the Lancas- 
terian plan. 

“‘ By the laws of the republic no white can own property, or 
exercise any office. We thought it necessary to lay our pro- 


posals before the President: we insert his answer.” 
“ Port au Prince, May 27,1817. | 
“ Alexander Petion, President of Hayti, to Messrs. John Brown and James Catts. 
“Gentlemen, 
“I have received your letter, of the 14th inst. requesting my permission to establish a school 
here on the Lancasterian plan, and to rcceive for that purpose those contribusions which the imhabit- 
eats of this capital are disposed to afford you. 
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« Apreedbly to your desires, I hasten to grant you the authority you request ; and I shall witness with 
pleasure ygur project crowned with the success which it merits, being fully convinced that educa. 
‘tion raises man to the dignity of his being, and contributes to render him happy in society. 

“ As to the exercise of your religion, the 49th Article of our Constitution provides for freedom of 
worship; and, therefore, nothing will prevent you, while acting in conformity to the law established 
for all, from discharging the pious duties of the mission committed to your trust. I shall willingly do 
all that lies in my power, Gentlemen, to prove to the honourable Society whose missionaries you are, 

show much I am flattered by the selection which it lias made ofyou, and how much I desire to concur 
with them in promoting the happiness of my feilow men. 

“ Apply to me with confidence on all occasions in which I can be of service to you, and receive the as- 
surance of my perfect consideration. PETION.” 

The committee have reason to expect an equally favourable 
opening to another part of this important island, which they have 
resolved to embrace as soon as suitable persons can be obtam- 


ed for the enterprize. 


For the Meihodist Magazine. 


A SHORT ACCOUNT OF A CAMP-MEETING HELD AT COW-HARBOUR, 
LONG ISLAND, WHICH COMMENGED AvuGusT 11th, 1818. 


Aw unusual namber of people were assembled on‘ Tuesday, 
when the exercises began under the most favourable auspices. 
The word of the Lory which was delivered, was received by 
the people with apparent eagerness and delight. Great peace 
and harmony prevailed; and the prayers of God’s people were 
fervent and incessant. In the evening there were some conver- 
sions. 

There were between forty and fifty sloops in the harbour ; and 
it was judged that there were from six to eight thousand people 
on the encampment; and what was most desirable, great order 
and solemnity prevailed. 

According to the order of the meeting, the people, this night, 
reured to rest at ten o’clock. The next morning opened a de- 
lightful prospect to a contemplative mind. The rising Sun in the 
east, darting his lucid beams through the grove, which was now 
rendered vocal by the voice of morning prayer in the several 
tents, announced the superintending care, and proclaimed the 
majesty of Him who maketh his Sun to rise on the evil and on the 
good. ‘The gentle zephyrs softly whispering through the foliage of 
tie beautiful grove, now consecrated to God, was an expressive 

enablem of that divine Spirit, which so sweetly filled the soul, and 
tranquilized all the passions of the human heart. Not a turbu- 
lent passion was permitted to interrupt the sacred peace and 
divine harmony which the heavenly dove had imparted to God’s 
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beloved people. The exercises of this day were solemn, im- 
pressive, and divincly animating. The falling tear from many 
eyes witnessed the inward anguish which was produced in the 


hearts of sinners by the word of eternal truth. Those tremblin 
sinners, groaning under the weight of their sins, were encircle 


by God’s people, and lifted to His throne in the arms of faith 
and prayer. Some were disburthened of their load; and their 
shouts of praise testified that Jesus had become their friend. 

The departure of the Sun under the western horizon indicated 
the time to have arrived for the intelligent creation to loose 
themselves once more in 

“ Tir’d nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep.” 

But while some obeyed the impulse of nature, and suffered the 
soft slumbers of the evening shades to lock up their external 
senses, others, animated by the love of God, and attracted by the 
sympathetic groans of wounded sinners, whose piercing cries as- 
cended to heaven, committing themselves to the protection of 
God, assembled in groups, and united their petitions and interces- 
sions to Almighty God, in behalf of themselves, and their mourn- 
ing fellow creatures. Neither did they labour in vain ; for some 
of these mourning penitents emerged into the liberties of the Gos- 
pel. About midnight I was attracted by the shouts of an inti- 
mate friend, who had been for some time overwhelmed upon 
the stand with the power of God. In company with some of the 
young disciples of Christ, I drew near, while he proclaimed the 
wonders of redeeming love. I at first looked on with the 
criticising eye of cool philosophy, determined not to be car- 
ried away with passionate exclamations. Bracing myself as 
much as possible, I was resolved my passions should not get 
ihe ascendency over my judgment. But in spite of all my phi- 
losophy, my prejudice and my resistance, my heart suddenly 
melted like wax before the fire, and my nerves seemed in a mo- 
ment relaxed. These devout exercises were finally interrupt- 
ed by a shower of rain—but the showers of grace descended so 
plentifully that sleep could not be persuaded to visit many of 
our eyes. So we sung, 

* With thee all night I mean to stay, 


And wrestle till the break of day.” 
This many did. 


The next day was remarkable on accaunt of the presence of 
{Tim who dwelt in the bush. The sermons were pointed, lively, 
snd solemn. ‘The prayers were ardent, faithful, and persevér- 
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ing. The singing melodious, and calculated to elevate the 
mind to the third heavens. The shouts of redeeming love were 
solemnly delightful: and the cries of penitent sinners, deep and 
piercing. 

Notwithstanding the almost incessant labours of the last twen- 
ty-four hours, when night came on many seemed determined not 
to intermit their religious exercises. ‘Their souls knit together 
by divine love, they persevered in their prayers and exhorta- 
tions ; some heavy laden sinners, delivered from their sins, were 
enabled to praise God for his pardoning mercy. 

Friday was the day appointed to close our meeting. It had 
been unusually solemn, and profitable to many, very many souls ; 
and the hour of separation was anticipated with reluctance, 
The exercises of this day were attended with an uncommon man- 
ifestation of the power and presence of God. The mournful 
crics of penitent sinners, were many and strong: and the profes- 
sors of religion were ardently engaged in praying for them: 
and not a few were groaning for full redemption in the blood of 
the Lamb. While engaged in this exercise, some of the preach- 
ers were baptized afresh with the Holy Ghost and fire; and 
their cup run over with love to God, and to the souls of men. 

After the meeting was closed, circumstances rendered it ex: 
pedient, for the people from New-York, and some others, to re- 
main on the ground another night. This news was received by 
most of the people with delightful sensations. Indeed the place 
had become a sanctified Bethel to our souls. 

At six o’clock, p. m. the people were summoned to the stand 
for preaching. ‘The Preacher who was to address them, after 
singing and prayer, read the following text ; God who at sundry 
times, and in divers manners, spake in time past unto the Father,, 
by the prophets, Hath in these last days spoken unto us by his Son. 
He was so filled with a sense of the overwhelming presence of 
God, that he could only say, “It is a good time—I feel it is a 
good time.”,—Not being able to proceed, he simply repeated 


the text, smanging the latter part of it thus, hath spoken unto you 
by his Son; “and therefore there is no need for me to say any 


thing’”’—and he sat down bathed in tears. These words were 
like a two-edged sword—They seemed to penetrate every heart ; 
and tears, sobs and groans, shaking and trembling were beheld 
in every direction. A preacher, standing near one of the tents, 
perceiving his situation, went on the stand, took the text which 
had been read, and made some observations upon it, which were 
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attended with divine authority, and with the unction of the Holy 
One. Many fell to the ground under the mighty power of God, 
while the shouts of the redeemed seemed to rend the heavens, 
and to be carried on the waves of the undulating air to the dis- 
tant hills—and in their rolling melody proclaimed the praises of 
Him who sits upon the Throne, and of the Lamb. 

This was one of the most awfully solemn scenes my eyes ever 
beheld. Such a sense of the ineffable Majesty rested upon my 
soul, that 1 was lost in astonishment, wonder, and profound ado- 
ration. Human language cannot express the solemn, the de- 
lightful, the deep and joyful sensations which pervaded my soul. 
Nor me alone. It was a general shower of divine love. It 
seemed as if the windows of heaven were opened, and such a 
blessing poured out that there was scarcely room to contain it.— 
The glory of the God-Man shone with divine lustre all around, 
and filled every believing heart. Singing, prayer, and exhorta- 
tion were continued more or less until three o’clock next morn- 
ing, the hour appointed to prepare to leave the consecrated 
ground. Many were the subjects of converting grace; and great 
was the joy of the happy Christians. 

About eight o’clock, 4. m. Saturday, those of us from the city, 
embarked in the Steam-boat Connecticut, Capt. Bunker, (whose 
polite attention deserves our warmest thanks.) It seemed like 
leaving the place of the divine Shekinah, and going into the world 
again—but still, the presence of dur God rested upon us. 

J trust the fruits of this Camp-meeting will be extensively 
witnessed. Not only sinners were awakened and converted, 
but very many believers were quickened, the work of grace was 
deepened in their hearts ; and some who had been languid in - 
their spiritual enjoyments, formed resolutions to be entirely 
devoted to God. May they never violate their solemn vow, nor 
suffer their serious impressions to be effaced. Let no vain 
amusement, no trifling company, nor any worldly concern divert 
your attention, ye young professors of religion, or ever efface 
from your minds those solemn impressions of God, and of his 
goodness you have received. 

The writer of this imperfect sketch, feels as if he should 
praise God in eternity for this Camp-meeting. What a sacred 
fire has been kindled at this holy altar. May many waters nev- 
er extinguish it. It is not a transient blaze, or a sudden extacy. 
No; my soul bows with submission to my God, and thankfully 
acknowledges the continuance of his loving kindness. The bare 
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recollection of that solemn pause—when Jesus spoke—with 4 
voice ‘more melodious than all the harps of the muses—fills my 
soul with solemn delight. | apps 

Some times when I have indulged in the cool speculations 
which worldly prudence would suggest, so many objections have 
been raised in my mind against Camp-meetings, that I have been 
ready to proclaim war against them: but those objections have 
uniformly been obviated by witnessing the beneficial effects of 
these meetings, while attending them. My theories have all 
been torn to pieces while testing them by actual experiment— 
but never more effectually than by this last. This is more con- 


vincing than all the arguments in the world. What I experience 


I know ; and hundreds of others, equally competent to decide, 
would, were they called upon, bear a similar testimony. O ye 


happy souls, who were bathed in the love of God, at this meet: 


ing! May you ever evince to the world by the uniformity o/ 
your Christian conduct, that such meetings are highly useful. 

An indescribable pleasure is even now felt from reviewing 
those moments of solemn delight, while our kindred spirits, at- 
tracted by the love of Jesus Christ, joyfully adored the God of 
our salvation. May such seasons of refreshing often return. — 
Q! the depth of redeeming love. 

““ Angel minds are lost to ponder, 
Dying love’s mysterious cause.” 

One thing which contributed greatly to the promotion of the 
cause of God at this meeting, was the order and regularity which 
prevailed. There was little or no disturbance from spectators ; 
and but little confusion in any of the religious exercises. Some- 
times, indeed, the ardor of the mind, when powerfully operated 
upon by the Spirit of God, would lead it to break over the 
bounds of moderation; but in general the exercises were con- 
ducted with much decorum and regularity. Hymns were select- 
ed which were solemn and impressive ; and the prayers and ex- 
hortations, as well as the preaching, all indicated that the mind 
was under the direction of grace. 

How many were brought to the experience of redeeming 
grace, cannot be correctly ascertained ; but the number must 
have been very considerable. New-York, as well as other 
places, will, I trust, be greatly profited by means of this meeting. 
A general quickening is already witnessed, and some sinners 
have been awakened and converted since our return—May 
their numbers be continually multiplied, EVANGELUS. 





